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What may be called, " The Elizabethan Myth,"
is only now beginning to break down, and it was
during the nineteenth century an article of faith
in England (and, through England, elsewhere).
It is one of the most perfect modern examples
of its kind in all the range of history. It is a sort
of creative and vital falsehood, radiating its
effects upon all the details of the time, and putting
in the wrong light pretty well everything that
happened.
The Elizabethan myth may be stated thus:
" In the second half of the sixteenth century
England had the good fortune to be governed
by a woman of strong will, powerful intelligence
and excellent judgment, whose power was supreme.
Her people adored her, and produced in her time
and largely under her influence the greatest
figures in every sphere: Literature, Architecture,
Foreign Politics and the rest. She chose her
ministers with admirable skill and they served
her with corresponding faithfulness. In con-
sequence of all this the Great Queen led the
nation through paths of increasing prosperity;
it grew wealthier and wealthier as her reign
proceeded, more and more powerful abroad,
founding colonies and establishing that command
of the sea which England has never since lost.
In religion she wisely represented the strong
Protestantism of her people in hatred of which a